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99 stipends cut state-wide 


Financial aid program in 
graduate social work threatened 


SPREE ERE EEE 


By Jerry Hall 
Hornet Editor 


A professor of social work at Sac- 
ramento State College warned Tuesday 
that there is a ‘‘distinct possibility” 
that $85,000 of the state budget ecar- 
marked for field instruction and stipend 
programs in graudate social work will 
be cut or blue penciled by Governor 
Reagan on the advice from California 
State Department of Social Welfare of- 
ficials who have “very little awareness” 
‘of the implications. 


Forty-four minority graduate students 
could be affected at SSC, possibly leaving 
them with no financial assistance to con- 
tinue their second year in the graduate 
program. 


Marshali H. Colston, professor 
of social work at SSC, said that he was con- 
cerned with the immediate and long range 
threat to the ethnic communities in Cali- 
fornia that he would consider asking the 
US Civil Rights Commission to under- 
take a “‘comprehensive study of the affect 
of policies of the present administration 
and legislature in California with the 
view to determining whether or not these 
policies will subsequently contribute to 
another Watts, or a number of situations 
like Watts.’ 


Colston called the 1970-71 budget for 
programs relating to stipends and edu- 
cation, including field instruction per- 
sonnel, a ‘“‘dissater."’ This year’s 
budget of $1,126,000 is down $249,000 
trom the 1969-70 budget of $1,375,000. 
This means a drop of 99 stipend re- 
cipients. Individual stipends range from 
$2,400 to $3,800 per year. 


Some sort of “‘very vague and un- 
defined’’ mode! was cited to Colston by 
Robert Martin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and his assistant 
Jeffrey Davis, to justify the cutbacks in 


stipends. 


Martin, who could not or would not 
meet with Colston earlier Tuesday, sent 
his assistant to relay the message that 
the public welfare program was failing 
in California and it would be a mistake 
to encourage input, such as tt *raduate 
program, into such a system. s fur- 
ther told Colston and his three colleagues 
from San Diego State and UC Berkeley 
that California feels that it will come up 
with some kind of a model to replace the 
present welfare system. 


Davis insinuated that the program 
could be turned over to the poor, since 
the poor could administer the welfare 
program better than the people now ad- 
ministrating. Professor Colston pointed 
out that a lesson was to be learned from 
the War on Poverty, a program turned 
over to the poor to a large extent and 
which ended up a ‘‘disma! failure.”” 


Colston accused Martin of having “‘no 
desire’ to meet with the professors 
and calied the plan to turn the welfare 
department over to the poor people, 
pure fantasy, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 

Fredrick Anderson, a professor of 
social work at San Diego State College, 
said he was “‘appalied’’ that at the wel- 
fare office there is so little understanding 
as to what graduate schools of social 
work are all about. He said the wel- 
fare department is ‘‘seducing and then 
abandoning’’ minority students when they 
are dropped from graduate programs be- 
cause of lack of money. He cautioned 
about eroding the trust at the minority 
level. 


Colston said Martin and his assis- 
tants talk about the budget and politics 
but have no idea of the implications 
reduced aid has on the ghetto and barrio. 

‘When you talk about a balanced bud- 
get vis-a-vis the lives of people, health 
care, medical care, subsistence and 
clothing,”’ it doesn’t make sense, claimed 
Colston. 

The Department of Social Welfare 
officials made it clear to Colston that 
if the governor chose to blue pencil 
all $85,000 allotted for stipends, the 
director, assistant and staff would not 
defend it. 
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‘4 believe we are on the threshold of 
seeing some highly irresponsible action 
taken on the part of state government 
thi ' # ivretrievable if it is allowed 
te oticed and unexposed, and if 
the is not informed on this matter, 
they'll never know what hit them,’’ Col- 
ston said. 


Marshali H. Colston 


Butz selected president 
of Golden Gate College 


Dr. Otto Butz, acting president of 
Sacramento State College from June 1, 
1969 until June 15 of this year, when 
Dr. Bernard L. Hyink stepped into the 
SSC presidency, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Golden Gate College, a small, 
solidly established private institution in 
downtown San Francisco. 


Butz, who will take his new post 
September |, said he leaves Sacramento 
reiuctantly. He said he is looking for- 
ward, however, to seeing what he can 
contribute to make Golden Gate College 
a “distinguished school that is re- 
sponding educationally to the needs of 
our society.” 


The college, an independent, non-profit 
institution with 1000 graduate and 2000 
undergraduate students, will be more 
flexible than SSC because it is not part 
of a system, Butz believes. 


Butz will move into the home he owns 
on a hilltop in Sausatito, above the Golden 
Gate Bridge. 

Announcement of Butz’ appojiiment 
was made by Fred Drexler, president 
of Industgial Indemnity Co. and chair- 
man of the Golden Gate board of trustees. 


Butz will succeed Russell T. Sharpe, 
who is stepping down from the Golden 
Gate presidency after 12 years, but who 
will remain at the college in a staff 
position and serve Butz as president 
emeritus. 


Before coming to Sacramento, Butz 
taught government at San Francisco State. 
In 1965 he received the Distinguished 
Teacher Award from the state college 
trustees. 


A popular administrator, Butz, 47, was 
instrumental in the establishment of a 
school of foreign service and an ethnic 
studies program at SSC. He became 


academic vice president of Sacramento 
State in June 1967. 


During the 23rd annual SSC com- 
mencement on June 12, words of praise 
and a standing ovation were accorded 
Butz after Dr. Norman R. Roth, acting 
academic vice president, observed that 
“during the past three years, the heri- 
tage at Sacramerio State College has 
been enriched by the presence on our 
campus of Otto Butz.”” 


Butz responded by saying he had had 
a delightful three years “the most en- 
joyable and fulfilling and maturing three 
years of my life, and so i am very grate- 
ful.”’ He also received an Academic 
Senate resolution of appreciation and a 
plaque from the Student Senate. 
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Editorial 


Free press should apply 
to student papers too 


State college journalists watched with interest as 
student newspapers on the University of California 
campuses came under attack last month when the re- 
gents convened in Los Angeles, for the state colleges 
have been quick in the past to follow the lead of the 
universities. 

Regent John Canaday, who asked for an investigation 
of the papers in March and was not satisfied with the 
results, wanted to prohibit university or student funds 
from being used to support student newspapers and 
ban the use of university buildings for newspaper 
offices. 

Like on the state college campuses, most UC news- 
papers are financed in part by student funds and the 
editorial offices are on campus. 

Canaday would like to see ‘‘newsletter type publica- 
tions” for the dissemination of information concerning 
the university and its activities. This would bea 
rubber stamp of administration information sheets, 
comparable to a ‘‘yes man’”’ in business. 

Wisely, the regents tabled the matter. 

Student newspapers offer valuable on-campus train- 
in for students with talent and interest in writing, 
photography, layout, advertising, or business. 
Journalism students would be hard put to find similar 
on-the-job training elsewhere and still be able toearn 
credit towards a degree and attend classes regularly. 

Virtually all student newspapers follow the example 
set by their counterparts in the outside community by 
acting as a watchdog on government, reporting news and 
events from the point of view of an independent, outside 
observer. Just like the real world, it is inevitable 
that student publications may stepona few toes once in 
a while. 

But should controversy be reason enough for 
abolishing a free press? The State Hornet thinks 
not, and questions the reasonableness of proposals 
such as Canaday’s, proposals which undermine the 
freedoms spelled out in the US Constitution. 

Citizens of all walks of life, and especially college 
students, should recognize attempts to force news- 
papers underground as smacking of the worst kind of 
censorship. They should look upon it as a threat to 
the free flow of information and as a contradiction to 
our democratic ideals. 


Right On! 


By Jim Austin 


Remember the alternative education program? That’s that program 
which was initiated last semester where they’re going to have classes 
where students can support the local peace movement and get credit too. 
It is of course too carly to tell with any certainty what the future 
developmerts of the pi. gram will be; however, the attitude of those 
pushing the program does provide indications of the direction which 
the program will go. 

For instance, take the grading policy which will be used by the 
program. Since these are essentially political courses, the grades will 
naturally be based on political considerations. Thus, if a student shows 
himiself to be a hairy new lefty, that should be good for an A. Those who 
are only YPSL type socialists can expect a B. Liberals of the Eugene 
McCarthy, Edward Kennedy type would, of course, only rate aC. 
Liberals of the Hubert Humphrey, S.I1. Hayakawa variety would only be 
good for a D. And, of course, conservatives would flunk out. 

Or the alternative education program can get progressive and use 
the pass/fail method of grading where all those students to the left of 
Eldridge Cleaver would pass. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the professors wil! adopt the 
policy of giving blanket grades. This would, indeed, be appropriate 
for covering such an embedded program. 

The question of teacher evaluations would not present much of a prob- 
lem. All that would be required would be the installation of decibel - 
meters in each of the alternative education classrooms and each of the 
profs could be rated by how far they move the needle during a particu- 
lar class. 

The exams given will more likely than not be of the simple multiple 
choice kind with such questions as ‘The present administration con- 
tinues its insane war in Southeast Asia because: (a) Nixon is out of his 
gourd, (b) Nixon is a running-dog imperialist who is out to protect the 
American Monopolistic exploiter’s investments in Southeast Asian rubber 
plantations ” oe. 

1 would hate to leave the impression that I'm accusing the alternate 
education program of attempting to set up laundromats for unwashed 
minds. since in most cases it will only require a light rinse. The pro- 


gram will at least serve the purpose of indicating, through its enroll- 
ment lists, those individuals who really need an education 








College students asked to 
help save highschoolers 


An Open Letter to College Students: 

I am writing because | want to 
insure a continued high quality in 
the federai work force. Many 
high school students will be going 
to college and upon graduation from 
college will seek employment in 
state, city and federal govern- 
ments as well as in private in- 
dustry. We want people who are 
physically and mentally able to 
hold jobs no matter what sector 
they choose and to be the caliber 
of individuals who would be an 
asset to any employer. 


Fifteen years ago i would not 
have written this kind of letter. 
1 say this not only because this 
problem did not exist then, but also 
because the college generation of 
fifteen years ago did not appear 
to share to the same degree an 
immediate, personal concern for 
the welfare of his fellow man that 
today’s college student feels. lam 
writing this open letter to you 
because { arm very much concerned 
about the persistent growth of drug 
traffic among our high school stu- 
dents and ! am convinced that to- 
davy’s college student can be the 
key in putting an end to the lure 
of drug use 


College students have always 
been looked up to by their younger 
companions in high school. You 
set the pace in fashion, in music, 
and more importanly, in ideas for 
the entire teen-age community. 

it is with this thought in mind 
that | urgently encourage you to 
carry the truth about the effects 
of drugs back this summer to the 
high school students in your home 
communities and in the community 
where you now live. Yours is a 
voice that will be listened to. 
Your message about what you have 
seen and about what you know ofthe 
eroding effects of drugs can be the 
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single most effective deterrent to 
drug experimentation among our 
high school students. 

This is an effort you can under- 
take on your own initiative. All 
that is needed is your own desire 
to help protect our high school 
students from the damaging ef- 
fects of drugs which you have seen 
or know about. I must say here 
that | am always heartened by the 
(Continued to page 3) 
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One of Nature’s little jokes, poison o 
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Millions of Americans this 
summer will be the victims of 
ane of nature’s little botanical 


pokes. 
Its scientific name is Rhus 
Dermatitis; but to the people 


suffering from itchy red skin, 
blisters and possible skin infec- 
tions, its just plain old fashioned 
Poison Oak — or Poison Ivy, de- 
pending upon which part of the 
country you're in. 

And, in their discomfort, vic- 
tims won’t care whether poison 
oak and poison ivy are different 
species or a variety of the same 
plant, as botanists are prone to 
argue. 

Both varieties are equally 
agonizing, according to the Nor- 
thern California Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Three out of every four Amer- 
icans are sensitive to poison oak, 


(Continued from page 2) 


creative energy and determination 
which our American college stu- 
dents have shown in their efforts 
to make this country better for us 
all. 

I will not recount the effects 
of amphetamines, barbiturates, 


narcotics and other dangerous 
drugs. You know them as well 
as I do. Any additional facts 


you may want to have in adding 
to your own knowledge of the ef- 
fects of drugs you can get from 
the several excellent pamphiets 
published by the Public Health 
Service and other public health 
organizations. If you should find 
that these pamphlets are not 
readily available locally you may 
request them from the Public 
Information Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland 20203. > ~ 

So it is my earnest hope that 


you. will go out of your wa’ this 


summer to talk with high school 
students about this. 
dividuals and groups as oppor- 
tunities arise Seek out 


the facts to the young people 


This is one area where I know 
will be 
It is an area where 


and you know that you 


listened to. 


Talk to in- 


the 


summer youth recreation associ- 
ations and urge the director to get 


poison ivy and sumac and once a 
person has been exposed — or 
sensitized — by the plants, they 
will always be allergic to the 
plants and to many other piants 
with similar chemical make-up, 
warns James Boynton, President 
of the N.C.Ph.A. 

In fact, the only people who 
may not be allergic to poison oak 
or poison ivy on first contact 
would be new born infants and 
Eskimos who have never been 
exposed; but almost everyone 
else is in varying degrees, the 
pharmacy spokesman adds. 

Desensitization with plant ex- 
tracts, either by injection or 
orally, is available, but can give 
only temporary help, and in many 
cases will only reduce rather than 
protect completely against allergic 
reactions to the plants, the Nor- 
thern California pharmacy spokes- 
man explains 

“Anyone highly allergic to 
poison oak who is planning a trip 
into the country this summer 


should consult with a physician 
beforehand, however,” Boynton 
advises. 

“"The best prevention is to re- 
cognize and avoid the plant, en- 
tirely, something which children 
are prone to forget. Too many 
adults also can identify poison 
oak, unfortunately.” 

“A good rule of thumb is to 
avoid all plants that grow wild 
which have clusters of three... 
if its three . .. let it be,’” the 
N.C.Ph.A. president suggests. 


CONTACT AND REACTION 


There are a number of folk- 
tales about poison oak, most of 
which are, at best, misleading. 

Called a ‘‘contact dermatitis” 
because touching the plant can 
bring on a reaction, poison oak 
allergies may also be acquired 
by inhaling the smoke of burning 
poison oak in which droplets of 
the toxic acid of the plant are 
carried: and from rubbing against 
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ak, will itch millions this summer 


clothes which may have brushed 
some of the sap-like substance 
months before, Boynton notes. 

“Dogs, cats and horses can 
also brush against the plant and 
transfer the noxious substances 
to humans,”’ he quickly adds. 

‘The oil remains even in dead 
plants and is found in all parts, 
roots, stems, and leaves,” the 
pharmacist warns. 

The places most likely to be 
affected by poison oak are thin 
skin areas such as eyelids, geni- 
tals, inside of forearm, face and 
neck . . . and areas that perspire 
readily are more prone to develop 
poison oak while thick, hairy areas 
are less susceptible, the pharmacy 
leader declares. 

“Allergic reactions to poison 
oak appear from 24 to 48 hours 
after exposure and take the form 
of itching, redness, small blisters 
with liquid in them, possibly large 
blisters and some swelling,’’ ac- 
cording to Boynton. 

The liquid from the skin blis- 
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ters, contrary to popular belief, 
is not infectious and does not 
spread the poison oak he adds. 

If the reaction persists for 
some time, the skin of the affect- 
ed area may become leathery and 
harden, he says. 

“Poison oak can become quite 
dangerous for persons highly sen- 
sitive, and they should see a 
physician as soon as possible,” 
Boynton warns. 

(Continued to page 5) 
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you as an individual can do so 
much to save our high school 

























students from the bitter experi- 

ences which so often result from O F: 
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Monagan sees gloom for school dollars 


The MILLS COLLEGE PERFORMING GROUP will appear on campus 
Monday, July 13, at 8:15 p.m. in the Music Recital Hall. The program 
will include George Rochberg’s Contra Tempus et Mertem; Maurice 
Ravel’s sonata for violin and piano; Alban Berg’s Four Pieces, Op. 5; 
and George Crumb’s I! Echoes of Autumn. Projected in 1963, the Per- 
forming Group was established at Mills College through a 3-year grant 
from the San Francisco Foundation. Reviewed by the S.F. Chronicle, 
“Stunningly performed. . (Messiaen’s Quartet for the End of Time)” 
and the S.F. Examiner, ‘‘A superb performance (of Ravel’s Sonata for 
violin and cello),’"’ the group is being sponsored by the SSC Music 
Department. Admission is free. Left to right, violinist Nathan Rubin, 
pianist Naomi Sparrow, cellist Bonnie Hampton and clarinetist Donald 
O’Brien. 


Assemblyman Bob Monagan, in 
a recent speaker's report, said 
new money for schools can be 
gained by shuffling budget expen- 
ditures, but added that signifiant 
new money can only be achieved 
through higher taxes. Monagan 
then predicted that Californians 
are not ready or willing at this 
time to shoulder a new tax bur- 
den. 


Following is the text of Mona- 
gan’s speaker’s report: 


No matter how you slice a pie, 
you can’t make it any bigger than 
it was when you baked it. This 
is our guiding principle in the 
writing of California’s state bud- 
get. We have a lump sum of money 
to appropriate for various state 
services. 

Some appropriations are gover- 
ned by constitutional guarantees. 
The Legislature has no control 
over these. We can cut the balance 
any way that we see fit. Ifwe want 
to appropriate more money for 
one service, we are going to have 
to cut services elsewhere. 


This is what has happened in our 
efforts to find more money for 
education. Extra money which we'd 
like to spend on schools is already 
appropriated elsewhere. 


Everybody is agreed — Cali- 
fornia’s school system is in dire 
financial straits. Voters are 
turning down tax overrides, and 
schools are asking us to supply 
new money. But when we look at 
our financial pie, this is what we 
face. Our welfare and health costs 
are rising so quickly in California 
that any extra money that we might 
spend our schools is already gone. 


MEDI-CAL 


In 1966, a new health insurance 
for poor people, called Medi-Cal, 
went into effect. That first year 
we “spent $151 million for Medi- 
Cal. This year we are spending 
$387 million, and our 1971 budget 
calls for spending $453 million. 

Costs are escalating faster than 
we expected. This past year costs, 
mainly medical fees, jumped by 13 
percent. Translating ali this into 
dollars and cents, it means that we 
must spend about $30. ‘Ilion more 
in support of Medi-Cal next year 
than we had expected. 


Medi-Cal is not the only item in 
the budget where costs are exceed- 
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ing estimates. Partially because of 
new federal regulations and court, 
rulings, we must spend about $40 
million more on social welfare next 
year than we had expected to. 

Between April, 1968, when 
the Supreme Court ruled out resi- 
dency requirements for recipients, 
and June, -1971, the number of per- 
sons receiving aid under the Aid 
for Dependent Children program 
will have more than doubled. 


Health and weifare is the second 
largest slice in our fiscal pie. 
The largest slice is education. 
This year, 28 percent of the state 
budget went to elementary and 
secondary education, and 12 1/2 
percent on health and welfare — a 
two percent jump. 

There is the answer to why we 
can’t spend vast new money on 
schools — because our extra money 
is being eaten up in Medi-Cal and 
welfare. 

The fact that our hands are tied 
on the big picture does not, how- 
ever, mean that we cannot do some- 
thing. We can search out waste and 
eliminate it. We can cut other 
state services and spend the money 
on schools 


We can petition the federal 
government to pick up more wel- 
fare costs And, of course, we 
can raise taxes 
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‘In severe cases, the allergy 
can enter the system, re-appearing 
in the forms of hives elsewhere; 
and large open blisters can lead 
to serious infections,’’ the phar- 
macy leader cautions 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 


If you have been out in the 
country where there is the slight- 
est chance of exposure to poison 
oak, wash within a few hours with 
soap and warm water, preferably 
in a shower. Don’t bath in hot 
water for it opens the pores and 
any of the plant oil could seep in, 
the Northern California Pharma- 
ceutical Association spokesman 
advises. 

‘4 bathing is impossible, such 
as on an extended camping trip, 
a cleaning fluid or benzene should 
be packed in the first aid kit for 
wiping the exposed areas,”’ Boyn- 
ton adds. 

“Clothes should be washed im- 
mediately, in a strong detergent, 
and any tools, hunting or fishing 
equipment also exposed to the 
plant should be aired.” 
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Poison oak, familiar to Wes- 
terners, grows in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Canada and 
Mexico, while poison ivy and sumac 
grow in other parts of the country. 

In all fairness to the poison 
oak plant, however, it should be 
made known that there are many 
other plants which can cause an 
allergic reaction, frequently to a 
lesser degree; and once sensi- 
tized to poison oak, a person can 
be sensitive to the others, Boyn- 
ton explains. 


ANECDOTES — BUT 
NO ANTIDOTES 


The first record of Rhus Der- 
matitis, poison ivy, was written 
by Captain John Smith in 1609 
when, obviously, English ex- 
plorers suffered a perplexing dis- 
comfort upon arriving in the 
Americas. 

Boynton surmises however that 
‘the first occupants of America 
also became afflicted by the plants 
in its many varieties.” 

The cross sensitivity of Ameri- 
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One of Nature’s Little Jokes. . . 


cans — built-in allergic reactions 
to plants and substances with a 
chemical makeup similar to poison 
oak — has lead to some interesting 
misadventures abroad when der- 
matitis has mysteriously appeared 
in the absence of poison oak. 

American soldiers in Japan ex- 
perienced some of life’s tittle 
tragedies when they came in con- 
tact with toilet seats and bars 
finished with Japanese Lacquer, 
made from the Japanese Lac tree, 
a Rhus relative of poison oak. 

A similar tragedy has befallen 
the poison ivy sensitive person 
who came in contact with the 
juices of the India ink tree used 
for marking laundry. 

A caution also is offered to 
such sensitized persons who, while 
innocently savoring the fruit ofthe 
harmless mango, carelessly touch 
the rind — also a Rhus plant. 

There are many members of 
the Rhus group, however, which 
are harmless, some quite orna- 
mental; but that does not change 
the fact that the cases of contact 
dermatitis in the U.S. from poison 


ENGAGED? 


SPECIAL LOW SUMMER RATES 
ON ANNOUNCEMENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR NEWSPAPER SOCIAL PAGE 


—also— 


BRIDALS 


* Fabulous Color Wedding Coverage 
* Portraiture, Passports, etc. 


Call Now for Particulars 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
by 


| _—— 


HILLSIDE SHOPPING CENTER 


6303 Fair Oaks Bivd., Carmichael 


487-7835 


oak and poison ivy exceed in num- 
ber the sufferers from all other 
causes of allergic diseases com- 
bined,”’ the president of the 
Northern California Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association observes. 


“Once the allergic reaction to 
poison oak has set in, however, 
there are a number of medications 
which a physician or pharmac: ist 
can suggest which can help soothe 
and ease the unpleasantness, and 
speed up recovery to a degree,” 
the pharmacy spokesman reports. 
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Abstainers who never drink 
alcohol are more common among 
those who do not finish high school, 
a study by Georgetown University 
professors indicates. The highest 
percentage of heavy drinkers are 
businessmen between the ages of 
30 and 34 and between 45 and 49, 
says the June Science Digest. 


A recent insect import from 
Asia is threatening to eat all ofour 
frame buildings along the entire 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts and as far 
north as Boston. The culprit is 
the Formosan termite, less thanan 
inch long. Damage in some areas 
of New Orleans is already heavy, 
according to the June Science 
Digest. The Formosan is biggee 
than our native termites, multi- 
plies faster and apparently eats 
more wood. 
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Going to » Summer School? 


x 
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NEED A PLACE TO STAY? 
Check out our special rates 


Single Room—$1 6.00 Per Week 


Double Room (2 Per 


Meals Available 
* ALSO CHECK OUR APARTMENTS 


Room) $12.00 Per Person Per Week 


* wrerpainer 
ps 


Phone. oil 


JUST ACROSS THE WESTBRIDGE 


1025 University Ave. Sacramento 95825 (916) 627-3471 
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Objects de Arte... 


Larry Foster 


Things that you trip, 


ogle or curse over. 





————_— 


Summer films 


Summer students are welcome 
to attend the showing of films 
offered in Humanities 180, ac- 
cording to Professor Houghton, in- 
structor for the course. 

Students not enrolled should 
arrive about 7:30 p.m., after the 
lecture is over for students who are 
enrolled for credit. 

The films are shown in the 
Music Recital Hall and admission 
is free. 

The schedule for the remaining 
session is as follows: July 7, 
“Winter Light;’’ July 9, “Knife in 
the Water;’’ July 16, “The Easy 
Life;’’ July 21, ‘‘The Red Desert,” 
July 23, ‘“‘Breathless;’’ and July 
28, ‘Hiroshima Mon Amour.”’ 


Lake Tahoe Session 
offers 30 classes 


A total of 30 classes ranging 
from anthropology to environmen- 
tal resources will be offered at the 
Lake Tahoe Session of the Sacra- 
mento State College Summer 
session, Dr. H.J. McCormick, dean 
of the Summer Sessions announced 
today. 


The Lake Tahoe Session will be 
given in three two-week sessions 
beginning on July 6 and ending on 
August 14. Registration for all the 
Tahoe Sessions is requested in 
advance of the beginning of the 
opening session, Dean McCormick 
said. Persons calling the Summer 
Session Office at Sacramento State 
College will be mailed registra- 
tion cards which can be completed 
and sent together with the tuition 
fees to the Summer Session Office 
in advance of the opening class. 


Registration on the first day 
of each of the two-week sessions 
will be accepted on a space 
available basis. 


Armong the courses to be of- 
fered during the July 6 session 
include a course in anthropology 
called “Fossil Man and Human 
Evolution.”’ Five courses in art 
will be offered including drawing, 
art studio, and a workshop in 
elementary school art. Aiso of- 
fered during the first two-week 
session is a workshop in elemen- 
tary school art. Also offered 
during the first two-week session 
is a workshop in elementary 
mathematics, a course inenviron- 
mental resources, and a two-week 
seminar in photography. 


Tuition for the Summer Session 
totals $24 per unit together with a 
college activities fee and a college 
union fee of $1 payable for each 
session. Late registration fee is 
$5 and transcripts are a dollar 
each. Additional information may 
be obtained by calling the Summer 
Session Office at 454-610! or by 
writing the Dean of the Summer 
Sessions, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, 6000 “J” Street, Sacra- 
mento, California 95819. 


FOREIGN AND SPORT CAR 


© TIRE SPECIALISTS , 


© PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
© WHEEL BALANCING 

© INSTANT CREDIT 

© MAG SERVICE 

457-1267 

452-4435 


Ask for 
Dick or Art 


Mintz Tire Co. 


Homema 


de pa rfaits 


for the holiday 


Summer Cum Laude Desserts 
cr LL TT 


New York, N.Y. (NAPS) — 
Special days call for very spe- 
cial desserts and when it 1s a 
patriotic day, ice cream 1s the 
traditional order of the day. Time 
was when it had to be churned in 
the old style freezer out under 
a shady tree. On rare occasions 
some of us still do it this way and, 
delicious as are the results, we 
would not want to go back to the 
days when that was the only way 
to make a frozen dessert at home. 

Frozen Pepnermint Parfait is 
made the easier way — in 
the freezer. This recipe, which 
begins with a meringuc type base 
made <-om boiled light corn syrup 
and sugar poured hot over beaten 
egg whites, produces pleasantly 
smooth texture because the syrup 
keeps the ice crystals small during 
the freezing process. 

The meringue mixture is mixed 
with whipped cream into which 
crushed peppermint candy has been 
folded. The parfait takes about 
three hours to freeze unti: firm. 
It is piled high in parfait glasses, 
topped with whipped cream and 
given a patriotic flare with a tiny 
flag for decoration. 

Our Mock Creme de Menthe 
Parfait uses commercial ice 
cream as the base. 


Peppermint Parfait 


3/4 cup light corn syrup 

1/4 cup sugar 

3 egg whites 

| cup heavy cream 

1/2 teaspoon vanilla 

1/4 cup crushed peppermint candy 


Mix corn syrup and sugar in 
saucepan. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring occasionally, until sugar 
is dissolved and mixture reaches 
full boil. Meanwhile, beat egg 
whites until they mound slightly 
when beater is raised. Gradually 


Eat ree anel 
— NOW SHOWING! ——— 
Stake your 
claim to the 


DOMESTIC TIRES 

— WIDE OVALS 

NEW OR USED TIRES 

AND WHEELS 
DISCOUNTS 
TO STUDENTS 


Since 1935 


>) 


MASTERCHARGE and BANKAMERICARD 
01 Folsom Bivd., Sacramento 


beat syrup mixture into egg whites, 
and continue beating until soft 
peaks form when beater is raised. 
Coo! to room temperature, about 
10 minutes.. Whip heavy cream 
with vanilla, using cold bow! and 
beaters. Fold whipped cream and 
crushed candy carefully into egg 
white mixture. Pour into freezer 
tray or metal loaf pan. Freeze 
about 3 hours, or until firm. Makes 
| quart. 

Cinnamon Parfait: Follow re- 
cipe for Peppermint Parfait, 
omitting sugar and heating 2 table- 
spoons red cinnamon candies with 
corn syrup until candies are 
melted. 


Mock Creme ¢e Menthe Parfait 


1 (8 3/4-ounce) can crushed pine- 
apple 

1/2 cup light corn syrup 

1/2 cup sugar 

ET 


Music dept. slates 
‘The Seasons’ 


The Haydn Season has come to 
Sacramento State College,or more 
precisely, SSC’s Music Depart- 
ment will be producing Haydn’s 
four-part oratorio, “The Sea- 
sons,’’ which will be given July 29 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Fremont 
Presbyterian Church located just 
across J street from SSC. 

Both the chorus and orchestra, 
directed respectively by Louis 
Clayson and John M. Lewis, are 
open to individuals for non-credit 
enroliment as well as credit. 

The college traditionally pre- 
sents a major choral work during 
the summer session. ‘The 
Seasons” is based on a poem by 
the Englishman James Thompson, 
celebrating an idealized view ofthe 
joys of country life. It was one 
of Haydn’s last compositions and 
the last work of any great length 
which he wrote. 
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Syrup beips make smooth peppermint parfait. 
Decorate for a festive Holiday. 


1/2 cup water 
Dash salt 
1/4 teaspoon peppermint flavoring 
2 drops green food coloring 
Vanilla ice cream 


Mix pineapple, corn syrup, 
sugar, water and salt in saucepan. 


Bring to boil, stirring constantly. 
Boil 10 minutes. Remove from 
heat. Stir in peppermint flavoring 
and food coloring. Chill. Arrange 
alternate layers of ice cream and 
sacue in parfait glasses. Makes 
about 2 cups sauce, enough for 
6 servings. 
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Turn on with Boston Pops 


This summer, when it is hot 
and sticky and dull, and when the 
television reruns have beer so 
long you know them by heart, you 
can turn it all off. Turn it off 
and join the Boston Pops in a re- 
freshing musical hour with 
America’s top recording artists. 

Simply by watching Channel 6 
every Sunday night at 10 p.in. be- 
ginning July 5, you can plug into 
the excitement, exhilaration and 
bubbly atmosphere of ‘Evening 
at Pops.’’ Each Sunday concert will 
be rebroadcast Wednesday at 8:30 
p.m., with both showings in color. 

A Pops concert is a party, ard 
the host is Arthur Fiedler, silver- 
haired Bostonian who has con- 
ducted the Pops for 40 years. 

Along with Fiedler’s sophis- 
ticated musical style will be a 
variety of guest stars, from Chet 
Atkins to the New York Rock and 













OPEN MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 


IMPERIAL BARBERS 


1651 Arden Way 


(Arden Fair She 


Roll Ensemble, from Veronica Ty - 
ler to George Shearing, from 
Mason Williams to Peter Nero. 

“Evening at Pops’ will pre- 
miere on July 5 with a birthday 
party for America (its 194th) with 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts as the guest of honor 
narrating Aaron Copland’s rever- 
ent!y patriotic ‘“Lincoin Portrait,” 
and will close with the Pops’ 
traditional, sing-a-long ‘Old 
Timers’ Night.”’ 


In between you will be treated 
to performances by the artists 
already named plus a number of 
others. You can also enjoy music 
from ‘Hair’’ and ‘West Side 
Story,”” Pops versions of the 
Beatles and Richard Rodgers anda 
whole evening of the music of 
George Gershwin played under 
Fiedler’s direction. 






Center) 





925-5798 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


PLASMA DONORS — Earn 40/mo, 
10/wk, 5/plasma donation. Donors 
paid $5 per collection if qualified. 
Open Mon thru Fri. Donor Center, 
1517 E St., Sacto. 444-2830 
Wedding Invitations — from $1!.50 
per 100, napkins, thank you's, re- 
ception accessories. 961-1849 





TYPIST — will 
Reas. rates 


type anything 
927-2807 





EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Term papers, theses, etc. reason- 
able rates. 489-8137 





5 H.P., 3 P.H. York gas pack 
elect. air conditioner, $750. 3H.P. 
1 P.H. air cond, $275. 2-5 H.P. 
Evaporators new R.R. damaged. 
Professionally repaired. H. Lud- 
wig, 1509 S.E. 35th, Portland, 
Ore 97214 


TYPING — IBM Electric 
All kinds of material — reas rates 
Call 922-6427 or 482-7964 





Term Papers & Thesis Typing 
Juanita Boyd 
487-8997) 


Term Papers, Theses, 


Professionally & Creatively 
Typed (and/or Edited) 
Betty Mutz, 4734 M St. 
Call 455-8878 
Evenings and Weekends 








MAJ. INSURANCE CO. has a part 


time job for you. Unlimited 
earnings, gd training program & 
career opportunities. Want two 
men now. 447-9301 if interested. 





TYPING & EDITING SPECIALIST 
Manuscripts /Theses 
Term Papers/etc 
443-3893 


1961 Rambler American 
Neat looking, good mileage 
$275 487-9112 


TUTORING — B.A. | 
Term Papers Typed 
Equity Bookeeping, 457-4770 


TYPING — Term Papers 
Fast Service, Reas. rates 
River Park 451-9543 


For Rent — Furn rm w bth near 
F.0O. & Fulton, priv entrance & 


pn. $50/mo 487-5022 





Co-ed living for you? 
Call Banyan House now 
2119 G S&. 447-4866 


FOR RENT: Rms in house for 
summer. Student run, air cond, 
kit. facilities $61/mo. total rent. 
452-9683. 





Betsy Wetsy, you're a doll! 
Chucko 





For sale: summerweight light 
blue sportcoat, sz 40, 3 button, 
like new, worn twice. Cost $55, 
sell for $15. 454-6583. 


EUROPE CHARTER FLIGHTS— 


Several summer flights $270-$235 
round 


; $150 one-way. Coor- 
Frank Paal, 247 
Beach 90803. 


dinator: 





TYPING & EDITING 
All kinds — 5 min from SSC 
457-9915 





dinanaiiigmmipeaatete 
SUMMER RENTALS, 3 furn. studio 
apts available now thru Sept. 10. 
Downtown location, $80/mo. incl 
util. 447-9043 after 6 





66 Mercury Comet 4-door, 28° 
cu. in V-8 Auto, white, top cond. 
$895 446-5859 


Must sell — Zenith portable rec. 
player, man's Elgin watch, twin 
bed, elec. shaver, exercise slant 
board. 383-6439 


Why sweat it? TYPING & 
EDITING by English graduate. 
927-4073 


Need a roommate? 1968 Journal- 
ism graduate, 23, will share ex- 
penses in two bdrm furnished 
townhouse 4-plex apt 2 miles from 
SSC. Rent & util $75/mo._ If 
you're interested & reasonably 
straight call me any day before 
5:30 at 444-7316 (KCRA NEWS) 
ask for Steve Haskins, or after 
5:30 at 363-0225. 


Drama season opens July 9 14 reform bill 
New theatre has actor-audience intimacy 


The summer season of drama 
at Sacramento State College opens 
in the new air-conditioned Play- 
wrights Theatre, beginning July 
9, when a script of ‘‘wide-screen”’ 
historic dimensions told indrama, 
mime and dance will be featured. 
Playing July 9-11 and 16-18 is 
‘Some Events Connected With The 
Early History of Arizona,’’ by 
Norman J. Fedder, a faculty mem- 
ber at Kansas State University. 
The performance is directed by 
Dr. Herbert Kline, business mana- 
ger for the season. He also 
directed ‘‘Juno and The Paycock”’ 
and ‘‘Who’s Got His Own.”’ 

The following week offers a 
new scintillating comedy about 
married graduate students, ‘‘Peo- 
ple Are Tender,’’ written by SSC 
graduate student Virginia Kidd. 
The play runs July 23-25 and 
July 30, 31 and Aug. |. The 
director is Dr. Paul R. Waldo, 
who will also design the sets of 
the four summer shows, or super- 
vise the work of student designers. 
He has directed two previous 
shows on campus: ‘‘Ticket-of- 
Leave Man’”’ and ‘The Royal Hunt 
of The Sun.”’ 

Two children’s shows are in 
rehearsal, each a jewel of dra- 
matic fun and participation for 
young theatergoers. 

Opening July 11 is ‘How To 
Succeed in Building a_ Better 
Mousetrap Without Any Help 
From Your Mother,”* directed by 
Professor Don Fibiger. Fibiger, 
who will costume the shows, has 


had professional experience as a 
costumer. He directed the past 
season’s “‘O What a Lovely War.”’ 
In directing the children’s shows, 
he will guide his actors in im- 
provization to develop the story 
line. It is a technique, he says, 
that lends excitement and vitality 
to the relationship between actors 
and their young audiences. 
**. Mousetrap ...’” will play July 
12, 18 and 19. 

‘Firebird’ will be staged July 
25, 26, W and Aug. |. 

Saturday performances are at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. and Sunday 
performances are at 2 p.m. 

Tickets wilt be sold at the 
door or may be purchased at the 
ASSSC Box Office, 50 cents with 
a student body card. More ticket 
information may be obtained by 
calling the box office at 454-6278. 

All four plays will be produced 
in the Playwrights Theatre, open- 
ing for the first time this summer. 
The theatre is named for its pri- 
mary use, that of giving new play- 
wrights a chance to see their 
plays. 

it accommodates a variety of 
staging and seating arrangemenis. 
The seating for this season is 200 
and is mever more than six rows 
deep, giving audience-actor inti- 
macy in contemporary drama, or 
participation, as in the case for 
the children’s shows. 


The theatre’s doors open onthe 
main thoroughfare of the campus, 
with free parking across the street. 


Minimum salary bill rejected 


by subunit 


California Teacher’s Associ- 
ation’s minimum salary bill, AB 
1232 by Assemblyman Alan Sieroty 
of Beverly Hills, failed to make the 
grade in the Assembly Education 
Subcommittee on Instruction and 
Teacher Relations. 

Assemblyman John Vascon- 
cellos of San Jose moved to send 
the bill out, as amended, but it 
failed to get a second. 

Originally providing a $6,800 
minimum and an $8,500 minimum 
for teachers with a baccalaureate 


This is the Peace Diamond. Our sho 


degree plus 30 semester or 45 
quarter units, Sieroty had the 
higher figure amended out when 
Los Angeles school spokesmen 
objected that it would represent 
substantial costs to them whereas 
the $6800 minimum would cosi the 
district nothing. 

California Small Business 
Association and Cal-Tax opposed 
the bill on the basis of fts cost 
to districts as the result of a new 
minimum bumping schedules 
higher, and also because they felt 
that a state wide minimum salary 
should not be legistlated. 


435 Ct. Peace Diamond 
ovmed by Zale Corp 


doesn't handle 


diamonds quite this large, but we do handle diamonds 
large enough to put into any engagement ring setting 


you can think of. 


Why don't you visit our store and 


take a look at our diamonds and ring settings? 
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debated by board 


ENS — The State Board of Edu- 
cation is having second thoughts 
about supporting Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan’s tax reform bill (AB 1000), 
which shifts some property tax 
burdens to the state but provides 
no new money for state financing 
of public schools. 


At the board’s Legislative Com- 
mittee meeting on the eve of its 
recent two-day June session in San 
Diego, committee members took a 
worried look at the financial plight 
of the public schools and the bills 
before the Legislature which might 
come to the aid of school districts. 


“As presently written AB 1000 
hurts rather than heips the 
schools,’’ said Howard Day, board 
chairman. “If you are going to 
have tax reform in California you 
are going to have to take the 
public schools into consideration.”’ 


Earlier this year the board, 
heavily weighted with the gover- 
nor’s appointees, endorsed the 
governor’s tax reform bill in its 
original form and, following the 
governor’s lead, opposed Proposi- 
tion 8 which would have required 
the state to provide 5O per cent of 
the financial support for the 
schools. 


Originally the bill contained a 
provision for a statewide school 
equalization tax which wouid have 
helped even up the finances of the 
rich and poor school districts al- 
though it provided no new state 
money for schools. 


That equalization provision was 
removed in the Assembly Revenue 
and Taxation Committee. The 
117-page bill is now before the State 
Senate. 


Day and other board committee 
members also said the bil!,as now 
written, would all but eliminate 
such special programs as the aid 
to mentally retarded and adui 
education. 


Finally, the committee agreed, 
it would support the governor’s 
tax reform billonly if it was amen- 
ded to: 


|. Delete provisions which say 
a school district’s budget can only 
be increased to an amount equal 
to the percentage of increase ofthe 
consumer price index. 


2. Include some finance support 
of schools. 


After some gloomy talk about 
the financial predicament of public 
schools in California, Edward Har- 
per, chief of the division of school 
administration in the State Depart - 
ment of Education, told the com- 
,mittee members, “‘If we are to 
have any aid for the schools from 
this session it has to be part of this 
bill.” 


The full board, without discus- 
sion, approved the committee’s 
position calling for amendments 
to the bili as a condition of getting 
the board’s support. 


Now you can build a full-sized 
paper house for your vacationuse. 
It’s made of cardboard, comes 
packed in a carton, and is put to- 
gether with staple guns, accor- 
ding to Science Digest’s June issue. 
The manufacturer says the paper 
house will last for 20 years even 
in the roughest weather. 





